























An American Campfire in North Russia—the First 


PAGES 


Photograph of Our Men in the Archangel Region 


WHERE YANKS STILL FIGHT 


Battlefront of Three Sectors Held by Allied Troops Against 
Bolsheviki Under*therRim of the Arctic Circle 


of daring and fortitude, American 
soldiers have never had to fight un- 
der such rigorous conditions as in the 
Archangel area of Northern: Russia. It 
is war at from 20 to 40 degrees below 
zero, literally an arctic campaign. The 
details of it—such as the redoubled re- 
bound of a shel] from the rigid frozen 
earth, multiplying its destructive power 
—dquicken the imagination as they come 
to us piecemeal. But so slowly is the 
“news dribbling from Archangel that as 
yet ‘we have only a blurred story of 
the frozen region where war still 
rages. 
. Inquiry at the War Department in 


ee history, bright with deeds 


Washington elicits an outline of the - 


prory: 
Archangel, on the Gulf of Dvina, is 
the base. Thence there are three fronts, 
representing an arc extending from 100 
to 200 miles from Archangel. The front. 
to be defended is 400 miles in length. 
On the eastern sector our chief point is 
Pinega, on the Pinega River. Kadish, 
75 miles east of the Archangel-Vologds 
Railroad, ‘is the centre of our southern 
front. Onega, on Onega Bay, is the 
main point. on the western sector. In 
" this area, white with snow from two feet 
deep and upward, the Allies have about 
15,000 men. Against them are arrayed 
not less than 25,300 Bolsheviki, including, 
besides, Russian Reds, Austrians, Ger- 


. 


mans, and Magyars. Some of the com- 
panies are officered by men of the old 
régime compelled to contribute their 
technical skill on pain of death. This 
has been learned from captured pris- 
oners. : 

Our forces number 5,419 men, com- 
posed of the 339th Infantry, 310th En- 
gineers, Ist Battalion; 387th Field 
Hospital and the 337th Ambulance Com- 
pany, under the command of Colonel 
George E. Stewart. The United States 
troops are. scattered with the allied 
troops over the 400 mile front with small 
detachments at p’aces on the line of 


* eommunications. These lines extend in 


ribs from Archangel, to the east, south, 
west, and over them the supplies go for- 
ward on sleds. It is exceptional to have 
more than one company of Americans 
serving at one place. Front line troops 
are fotated to prevent undue hard- 


‘shipe. 


Many questions have come to Wash- ° 
ington as to whether our troops in the 
Archangel area were provided with suit- 
able food and clothing to stand the are- 
tic ‘Winter. Colonel Stewart was in- 
structed to make a tour of inspection and 
report to Washington. His report. re- 


ceived by the War Department a few 


days ago, said: 

“ General health, discipline, and morale 
of troops excellent. Billeting and living 
conditions good except at advanced out- 


& 


posts, where usual field conditions exist 
and improvised hlockhouses are the only 
shelter.” 

The huts are built of logs, similar to 
thoée of primitive days in this country. 
Much of the Archangel area is heavily 
wooded with firs. The food is a special 
ration for life in the arctic, with an ex- 
tra supply of fat. Sir Ernest Shackle- 


ton, the arctic explorer, who is with the . 


Allies’ ‘North Russian forces, is giving 
the benefit of his experience to the 


proper feeding of the men. There is 


only one much-missed shortage, the lack 
of fresh vegetables. - Some dried fruit is 
the only substitute. As to clothing each 
soldier has in addition to the regular 
overseas equipment a fur cap, fur mit- 
tens, moose hide moccasins, fur overcoat, 
fur parkas. and fur mucklucks: The 
parka i3 a fur coat coming to about, the 
knees and having a hood attached. Muck- 
fucks are Winter boots of the kind. 
used in Alaska and other northern coun- 
tries. 
Battles between the allied forces and 
the Bolsheviki have been mainly on the 
Kadish and the Onega fronts, and in the 
clashes on each of these, before the dead 
of Winter set in, the Bolsheviki were 


by the-Allies were not part of. a cam- 


paign of aggression, but were deemed 


necessary as strategic centres to protect 


‘ 


our troops from sudden onsiaughts by . 
the Bolsheviki. 

American troops won;their greatest 
distinction in the taking of Kadish, a set- 
tlement of comfortable huts and much 
prized for this reason. Last November 
our troops held Kadish, but were forced 
to give way before thé Bolsheviki They 
were compelled to retreat to the Emsta 
River, and there in the forest built such 
blockhouses and lean-to# as could be 
hastily improvised. - Just after Christ- 
mas plans were completed to retake 
Kadish. The start was made at 4 o’clock 
in the morning, timed to take advantage 
of the four or fivé hours of sunless day- 
light in* that arctic country. ‘The sol- 
diers were clothed in heavy fur outfits. 
Each man wore a white canvas robe with 
a cowl, so that even at midday in the 
faint light the soldiers were indistin- 


' guishable a few hundred yards away 


prised the Bolsheviki and captured the 
town. The next day the Bolsheviki made 
@ counterattack, using three and six inch 


“guns, and drove our troops out, but they 


were unable to reoceupy Kadish,, for a 
barrage from the Ameiicané >} . 
them. On the following day the United 
States forees retook the place. We have 
not only held it, but now have two pro- 
tecting outposts well to the seuth of it. 
New points taken by the Americans 


~ (Continued on Page 8) ~- - 





Union, Saye Senator Wadsworth, Just Returned from Europe 


S wernt s JAMES W. WADS- 


WORTH of New York, who has 

just returned ‘from a visit to 

France and England, made for 
the purpose of observation and study, 
brought back with ‘him one conviction 
above all others—that urgent practical 
questions now facing the Peace Confer- 
ence should be taken up and settled be- 
fore consideration of the formation of a 
League of Nations. 

“I went to Europe with an open mind 
as to which should have priority.” said 
Mr. Wadsworth in Washington the other 
day, “but what I 
saw and -heard 
while there, and 
events that have 
happened since my 
departure, impress 
upon me that a set- 
tlement first of the - 
practical questions 
is of an importance 
that can hardly be 
exaggerated. Away 
from the atmos- 
phere of Europe 
we do not realize 
how pressing these 
questions are, or 
what dangers of 
irritation and fric- 
tion and worse ef- 
fects may ensue 

‘from postpening 
the determination 
ef them. 

“all Europe, one 
might say, is grop- 
img—in a suspense 
which is without 
parallel in history. 
To mention one 
question of funda- 
mental importance, 
we do not know of 
a time when - the 
boundaries of so 
many States and 
proposed States 
were in a condi- 
tion of uncertainty. 
Imagine what that 
would be in our 
own country, and 
then multiply it a 
dozen times over, 
and you have a- 
picture of the un- 
certainty now hanging over Europe.” 

“What do you consider the teading 
practical questions to be?” the Senator 
was asked. 

“ What indemnities Germany and Aus- 
tria must pay,” he answered, “ what the 
reparation is to be, what is to be done 
with the German fleet, what is tq be 
done with the German colonies, the de- 
termining of boundary-lines of new 
States, as I have already indicated; the 
form of government to be recognized in 
the new nati 
which have won their ‘freedom ‘this 
war; for example, the Czechoslovaks, the 

’ Poles, the Jugoslavs. Think what the 
strain in these new countries must be, 
contending with the menace of famine 
and the undercurrent of Bolshevism as 
the acting authorities try to maintain 
control until the day when the Peace 
Conference shall put the seal of stability 
on them. Delay here is dangerous, might - 
produce the gravest consequences. . 

“There is another phase of this ques- 
tion of equal imporgance. We all know 
there are some. conflicting territorial 
claiffs among those who stvod on ‘the 
side of the Allies. During the war all 





was unity; in the days succeeding the - 


armistice the unity was still paramount; 
that: is, the temper of the peoples con- 
cerned was in the most favorable condi-* 
tion for a prompt and harmonious settle- 


‘ment of conflicting claims. "But with 


likelihood of increasing friction enters in. 

“The vital question of .the settlement 
of boundary lines is seen in something 
\ like its true extent when one takes inte 
consideration that all the country from 
. the Baltic, where the claims of Poland 
begin, followed by those of Czechoalo- 


vakia, through the Balkans and into . 


Asia Minor, through Syria to Mesopo- 
tamia, is concerned, Precedent to the 


establishment of # League of Nations 
the status and territorial extent of new 
nations created by the allied victory 


ought to be determined. After this is . 


done and the terms of peace are setiled, 
I think it would be time to consider the 
formation of a League of Nations—to 
which the neutrals could be invited. 

“ The rieutrals cannot take part in the 
Peace Conference, and so if the League 
of Nations comes up first there they 


The New: York Time Magazine. Keni 26, 1919 


QUICK PEACE---THEN Ao LEAGUE 


Immediate Settlement of Vital War Questions Should Precede Formation of lageitiaticnral 


tical. questions upon which peacé~must 
actually rest are deferred for the long 
period required to thrash out what is the 
best form of a League of Nations, chaos 
may appear in half a dozen places in 


“The question touches us in numerous 
important ways, but.in one of the first 


- importance.. Our soldiers want to come 


ome. The many ietters that are com- 
ing from parents to members of Con- 
gress are proof of that; but to realize 
fully ‘what this tonging is, it is neces- 
sary to spend some time among the men 


= 


Government with which: they can. dea! 


and depend upon to carry out agree- 


ments made. No one seem< to know 
what. is going on in Germany; that 
is, to what extent the new Government’ 
reflects a real change in the people. In 
a military sense Germany is prostrate 
and will undoubtedly remain so for yearx« 
to come. As to Russia, I found it most 
difficult. of all to obtain information 
about that country—that is, of a depend- 


sable character—from which conclusions 


could be drawn. Everybody seems to be at 


sea as to how best to proceed. For all the 


questions I asked 
while abroad, |} 
have no clearer 
ideas about the 
Russian problem 
than when J left 
the United States. 

“When I say I 
do not apprehend 
any real danger 
from Bolshevism 
outside of the de- 
feated- countries, | 
base that belief on 
the fact that in the 
» past we have had 
no revolutions in 
victorious coun - 
tries, generally- 
speaking. Those 
who are victorious 
are looking for- 
ward to the fruits 
of victory, to a bet- 
terment of condi- 
, trines as. Bolshev- 
ism spring out of 
the discouragement 
and despair of de- 
feat. I do not ex- 
pect to see any out- 
break of Bolshev- 
ism in either Great 
Britain or France. 

“England doe« 
not want anything 
in the way of ter- 
ritorial ‘expansion 
out of the war. The- 


French Official DlisnesBiagenathends Film. 
GERMAN REVOLUTIONARY SOLDIERS AT STRASBOURG. 


over there as I did.’ They are willing 
to stay—teel it their duty to stay—es 
long as military necessity requires their 
presence, hut they do not wish to be 
kept there during the League of Na- 
tions’ debate. They want, therefore, to 
see the peace terms fixed and peace de- 
clared as soon as possible. But if the 
League of Nations is taken up first there 
is no telling how tong they will have to 
remain in Europe, or what may be _ re- 
quired of them if the settlement of 


simply to show what 

ment of the practical i 

them. The English and the 

diers feel the same way; they want to 
get out of the army and back to their 
old jobs, or in new ones, as soon as pos- 
sible.” 

“ What do.you think of the menace of 
Bolshevism in Europe?” 

“1 think the danger is mainly con- 
fined to the defeated countries,” was tha 
answer. “It is a menace in 
Germany. One of the difficulties with 
which the Peace Conference will have to 
contend is the. uncertainty of political 
conditions in Germany. These may re- 


sult in the Allies being unable to find a 


any consider- 


Wearing White Bands on Their Sleeves, Some of Them in Civilian Clothes, They Were Guarding One of the City’s Bridges Before re addition of 
the Entry of the Allied Troops. Such Scenes of Confusion in Germany Have Been Common Since the Teuton Revolution Began. territory would 











‘JOY IN LIFE FOR THE BLIND | 


Self-Confidence Restored to the Soldier Patients in General Hospital 7, Near Baltimore--- - 
Dancing: as an Aid in Overcoming. Awkwardness and Diffidence : 


side of his face; and the fact that he held 


a cane in his hand. He walked with the . 


visitor across the big athletic field of the 
hospital, over to the beautiful Eliza- 
bethan garden that is one of the “sights” 
of Rowland Park, ; 

“ This is, such a lovely place to, bring 
your friends when they come to see you,” 
he said. And then he took the stranger 
out the gate to the broad motor road, 


Fk 


the fighting. 
“ I'd like to have seen more 


? 


' ferent. * * * ne 

" “] run up-to New Yérk sometimes,” 
“Perhaps I shall see you 

sometime again,” he added, courteously. 


SF 8 


All the Soldiers at This Dance in the Evergreen Hospital Are Blind. 


is,” and as a big, very quiet car went 
skimming by the soldier laughed again, 
a very gay and gleeful laugh, indeed. 

“I think I can see better than you,” he 
said, “even if I am blind.” 

Sergeant Zimmerman has lived in-a 
completely darkened world since he was 
injured at Gondricourt early last Spring. 
But it is not only—-not even chiefly—be- 
cause of his physical proficiency that one 
must fairly pinch one’s self to remember 


rines_ who have loat their sight—that ir, 
men who are blind or whose eyes 
have-been so affected that they will never 


* again be able to make their living by 


their use. Every one knows, more or less 
specifically, that the Government trains 
these blinded men to be able citizens 


bitterness of a life so piteously maimed? 
Can these men be made happy again, as 
well-as capable? ‘And, if so, how can it 
be done? Is Sergeant Zimmerman a 


cal, one learns in a very little while at 
Evergreen—as the hospital is called. He 
has been there longer than most of the 
others; he has progressed further in 


" talled over, detersainediy achheved bey ths 


took to Major N. I. Ardan, M. C., com- 
manding officer of General Hospital 7; 
to Charies F. F. Campbell, Assistant Di- 
rector of the Red Cross Institute for the 
Blind thatis associated with the hospital, 
and to Professor Harold Whitehead, the 
institution’s educational director, had to 
do with this matter of the blinded sol- 
dier’s state of mind. General Hospital 7 
is the institution to which are sent alt the — 
United States ‘soldiers, sailors, and ma- 


people who have the work in hand; the 
psychological side of the patients’ treat- 
ment has been given the most expert and 
devoted attention; there is no other insti- 
tution like this in the United States; with 
the exception of St. Dunstan’s in London 
there is no institution like it in the world; 
psychologically it rests its treatment upon 
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German 


with Shot and 
Shell. 


Maximilian Harden denounces the Kut- 
ser as a deserter and presents riridly 
many hitherto unpublished facts about 
the collapse of the German military mon- 
urchy in the Nov. 23 ixsue of hia paper. 
Die Zukunft, just received here. The en- 
tive number is deroted to an article, 
“Der Géiterfunke,” [The Spark of the 
Gods,} parts of which are translated 
herewith. 





By MAXIMILIAN HARDEN. 

E had grown accustomed to the 
belief that a triumphal victory 
would surely crown our work. 
There was no psychological or 

spiritual solution in this war at any 
time: none that summoned Germans. 
And in the same second in which the 
hope of.victory fell te pieces, all the force 
vanished, the will was withered, there 
leaped up in the minds of the responsible 
—the all too responsible—parties the ter- 
rified realization: “It’s all over. Every- 
thing is irrevocably lost! ” 

We had made the institutions of the 
monarehy, the military monarchy, which 
was only an instrument for a particular 
how: in human history—an end in and 
for itself. In order to preserve the mon- 
archy, in order to preserve militarism, 
aud to guard under all circumstances the 
glory of the army, everything seemed 
permitted; even a campaign against the 
moral forces, against the spiritual forces 
of the world, seemed justified and even 
sanctified. * * * 

And when it was demonstrated that all 
force was still not powerful enough to 
prevent the turn of Fortune’s wheel, then 
there remained not even the narrowest 
footpath for the persons of that deso'ate 
World of Power on which they could find 
their way or escape. They had tried to 
preserve the gentléman who stood (and 
who more frequently stirred in feverish 
movements) at the head of the empire, 
to preserve him intact in- his artificial 
world, according te the old saying that 
had ruled the court here for three 
decades: “Do not tell the Kaiser any- 
thing diragreeable! His Majesty needs 
the sun!” . 


In Hambusg there lived a good man, 
who unfortunately.now also has left us, 
Albert Ballin. A man. friendly to and 
obligated to the Kaiser, (perhaps the | 
Kaiser was even more obligatedo the 
merchant,) a man of thoroughly capital- 


© General von 
Linsingen, Mili- 
tary Governor 
ef Brandenburg 
When German 
Imperial 

. Government 
Collapsed. 


istic thought, which he neither concealed 
nor “ished te conceal; but a man full of 
honest love of humanity and in his 
brightest. hours a wise man. -He was 
removed from the “sun” and the “ need 
of the sun” ever since. In the very first 
months of the war {and I must admit I 
was his accomplice therein) he had tried 


*to bring some clear facts before the eye 


of the Most High, the Ever-Joyous. 
Ballin at that time urged a‘ dignified 
agreement with our foes. 

A furious scene enrued. A lady’s fan 
threatened the cheek of the shipping 
magnate; the only German who, upon 
his world field, had-been victorious over 
England and who had, nevertheless, won 
and kept the confidence of the Britons, 
was suspected of being an Anglo-maniac, 
was‘slandered ard shoved away from the 
vicinity of the Follower of Will-o’-the- 
Wisps, who used with a smile to gay to 
lim: “You ascended to rule a year be- 
fore I did.” 

He had ever and again tried to help 
the Kaiser and to serve the empire, In 
vain! But in August, 1918, those in the 
Ludendorff region, where his _warning 
letters had long been. left unanswered, 
addressed themselves to him with, the 
plea to enlighten the All-Highest Lord 
about the realities of the situation, which 
that One, therefore, did not yet know; 
in August, after our armies had becn 
overrun; when the hand of the clock 
pointed to 12. 


Maximilian Harden, Editor of Die Ze- 
kusft. He Calls William Hohen- 
zoliern a Deserter. 


will consider me an ass of a bungler, be- 
cause J did not reach the main point.” 
I had no doubt that he did all that was 
humanly possible; fearlessly but fruit- 
lessly; but I recognized more clearly than 
ever the impogsibility of our condition. 
We had a State and Empire, wherein, 
even in the last extremities, in the 
gravest crisis, it was impossible to say or 
to show to the gentleman whose signa- 
ture was in the last analysis necessary 
in every decision, what the actual facts 
were. * * * No one dared to loosen 
the bandage from the eyes of the nation 
or of its leader. Those who were called in 
for the decision fell into the disgraceful 
position of those who knew themselves to 
be bankrupt and for that very reason 
were unwilling to draw up a balance ac- 
count. * * * 

There were among us two worlds, that 
had scarcely touched one another, the 
military and the civil worlds; and these 
were suddenly startled as by a thunder- 
bolt. The militaristic world was startled 
out of the deepest darkness of the illu- 
sion of certain triumph into which it had 
been forced, an illusion bred of postal 
embargoes, false reports, and a-propa- 
ganda of a ruthless, lying, but well-in- 


tended sort. How could army and navy — 


suspect that the armistice was demanded 
by the Supreme Command of its own ur- 
gent need? To them it seemed a whimp- 
ering produced by bourgeoise-democratic 
“ defeatist " weakness, the result of a de- 
spicable “ Jew's fear” ; and they decided 
to resist with all forces such a despicable 
ending of the fight. And from this will 
arose the plan to let the fleet sail out and 
attack, and if necessary be destroyed by 


would set new fire to’ the war on the 
mainland. 
But all thi had to conceal itself in 


a 


tifled on the lips of all 


cn ceicaed siete tev thal reason that 


we are where we are today. 
By selttaion, baal & wast be the eaciny 
ha agains Saree 
a“ naval evolution ” 


Joughed for the time of the “ evolutions.” 
The bluejackets on the Markgraf and on 
the Baden first put their heads together 
and whispered, “What's up?” From 


H 
| 


“We 


repulsive meth- - 


“ We are to attack, to go°down!” 
: Thereupon the decision was made: 


, 


The New York Times “Magazine. tin Iie 


WILLIAM HOHENZOLLERN, DESERTER 


Maximilian Harden Denounces Former Esueroe Tells of Ballin’s Vain Effort to Warn Him, 
Reveals Untold Facts About the German Collapse, and Repudiates' Communism 


Albert Ballin, Whe Tried te Warn Kaiser 
of Impending Catastrophe and Was 
Practically Ejected from His Presence. 


desire neither to act against the wish of 
the Government, which is for the first 
time a people’s Government and desirous 
of procuring an armistice and peace, nor 
to- permit our lives to be tossed away for 
a cause which cannot be-saved in this 


to know anything of wifat was 
taking place and coming to be. Confused 
rumors seeped through. Something’s up 
in Kiel. Horrible things are a-doing in 
Bremen, Liibeck, Hamburg—plunder, mu- 
In hundreds of press. of- 


f 


torneys of the law devoted themselves to 


* Whoever writes the history of the war 
must make use of the “ verboten” tags 
that rained each day in the newspaper 


+ offices; must first teach these-men what 


was happening, and what therefore must 


. not be printed. The lie stank to heaven; 





~ er 


sat. 






































Se veerermeos 


~ any of these pi 


loaded dewn with.arms. “ Tomorrow it’s 
going to be red! * ( 
That street fighting did not ensue is 
eto the credit, the last credit, of Prince 
Max of Baden. Had he not, in the course 


of the purest blood of its citizens. 
But red, as the police spies had fore- 
told, was that morning. * * * There 
was a revolution; a German revolution, 
a very orderly one, a highly respectable 
revolution. It was the same nearly- 
everywhere throughout the empire. Then 
you saw how rotten and crumbling were 
the walls, how thin had become the gold- 
en cirelets; twenty dynasties: and more 
were wafted away into dust ax 
breath of wind. * * * 

. And, I must add the fact that 
them, the All Highest, at once 
himself to a foreign land. 

Lord, 
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But 
away.? No one in the 
guilty of the fact that a 
was selected to Holland, and that 
fact itself every, warrior and 
cial was relieved of his oath of 
No one threatened the lives or bodies 
; and 1 had expected 


f 
mi | 
tbsee 


ings must be brought to the light; must, 
not because the people's wrath wishes to 
rage its full measure, but because good - 
sense and the highest policy demand that 
now, mdre powerfully than ever before, 
the nation must be shown how necessary 
and inevitable the overthrow of the mili- 
tary monarchy was. Hesitate no longer, 
ye who now rale, to publish the un- 
ambiguous proofs in the archives, to un- 
mask the liars! Tear the veil from the 
shame that allowed this indignation to 
grow! 3 

It isthe sorrow of this hour that the 
sense of high exaltation, of fervent ‘seri- 
ous enthusiasm, has riot yet been at- 
tained. * * * Be conscious in every 
hour, at each pulse beat, that the rev- 
olution was not a way out of the diffi- 
culty, not a subterfuge, not a necessary 
evil of self-defense; nod; it was a gigantic 


The New York Times “Magazine, January 26, 1919 
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who tried im prose ar 
us. ever more densely, : 
try the same tricks and arts and curtseys 
in the service of something fundamental- 
ly different—for those I can find no re- 
spect. Where are the marquises, the sin- 
cere feudal lords of: 1918. who would 
rather die than cast aside their opinions 
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Knight of the Spirit, uplifting “muti- 





- of the economic system 


' fons to have come from, or 
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_ A FUNERAL GROUP AETER BERLIN RIOTING. 





gathered it in withopt labor. It matters - 
not; away with it, if from such sacrifice ° 


have been better if Wilhelm had marched 


vietorious under the Brandenburg Gate? — 


That.then the public order and the root 
i would have 
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mained untouched? Unthinkable. 
in the world were the two hund 
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’ will and ean create a new value for it— 


when Gérmany prospers again and its 





Rternational Film Services. 


In the procession that followed the coffins of victims in street fighting were a 
few British. and French prisoners of war. On this particular day a hundred bodies 


were buried in one grave. 


bor, ‘quick! Give me your smelling-bot- 
tle or I vomit! 

Germans, you shall not, as yesterday 
you did for Princes, Excellencies, bank 
Presidents, Ministerial directors, today 
fawn upon the favor of Workers’ and 
Soldiers’ Councils, You shall. be decent 
fellows, letting your action be deter- 
mined by, your honest convictions, and 


devil a care whether you please any one — 


um. + *.* 
A democratic party raises its broad 
banner. I will not now examine whether 


| 
: 


thimneys. smoke. Today these bits of 
paper are merely notes on a treasure of 
the future. . 

If to the new parties there attaches 
even the faintest smell of anxiety about 
the dear pocketbook, then they will not 
win the slightest bit for the. bourgeoisie 
among the workers. With compromises 
nothing more can be effected after the 
war and the revolution; indeed, nothing 
dare be-effected. by them. The bour- 
geois, in -Byzantine or stulted toler- 
ance, because he earned rich income, has 
sinned. He and his tlass must atone 
for it. That is fate’ Who was it that 


gathered up his forces for the revolu- . 
. tion? 


A few spiritual leaders .revolu- 
tienized. the spirits; and without this 
sowers’ and pigwers’ work these would 
have been no harvest. Without Voltaire 
and Rousseau there would havé been no 
Robespierre and Danton. But as a‘class 
it was the workingmen, the proletatians 
who had been driven and hounded into 
the most horrible misery of war, who 
did the trick. It was they who risked 
their lives and treedom, first. out there 
at the front and then at home, in this 
terrible game. * * * 

Can‘ communism be established tomor- 
row in the wide realm of German eco- 
nomics? ~1 doubt it. I do not believe 
that the body of our economic system, 
wounded unto death, can do without the 
tricks of capitalism, without suffering 
danger. * * * First restore health, . 


cialization of all property.” expropria- ~ 


tion of all rights of property, the fulfill- 
ment of that yearning would nevertheless 
be denied. The world of those Powers 


threats of life and property. Our inner 


helpless, in spite of the fact that some” 
10,000,000 German men are still -under 
arms, through frivolous frittering away. 
of the possibility of peace, in blind and 
deaf dreaming of triumph—these ene- 
mies would advance into the very heart 
of Germany and restore order in their 
own way..* * * : 

We have internationalists at the head 
of the empire. Let them call to human- 





ceed in convincing these men that tomor- 
-row each individual one of them will be 
respected as a human being, a creature 


call Bolshevism will be inevitable and 
cannot be stayed. Only out of interna- 
tional community can salvation spring 
forth on this field.. 

“If you seriously desire the league of 
free peoples: (free from hatred, too,) 


them for alt of yun. 
For you are lost with the rest, if there 
comes into béing here a chaos reeking, 
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“If we only could put out that light, we could sneak in!” 








American Soldiers on Leave in France 


(The following is a translation of 
parts of an article on “Leaves of Ab- 
sence in the American Army” in a re- 
cent issue of Le Matin, Paris.) 


T was one of the good little old cities 
of France, just like many another 
little county seat, with a main 
street which was either dusty or 

muddy according to the season, a church 
of the sixteenth century, calm and peace- 
ful, and the remains of a feudal castle. — 

Life was easy-going and rather dull. 

The people hardly ever worked; their 
chief occupation was gossipping about 
their neighbors. The commercial travel- 
ers who carried the atmosphere of Paris 
in their sample-cases “found that the 
place had gone stale and wasted no 
time in it. In the evening in the de- 
serted cafés a few casino players 


But, one fine morning, on the market 
place, in the cafés, a great piece of news 
had been passed about. The Americans, 
wete beginning to arrive in France 
large numbers, were leasing for long 
terms or buying outright several farn:s, 
ields, and woods in the country round 
abow 

At first the whole city arched its back 
against the invading stranger. “ What 
have those people come to do now in our 
country?” | 

The first battalions of engineers who 


of 


=.) 


detrained at the railroad station with 
their é¢quipment were not at all affably 
received. Soon, a few kilometers from 
the city, barracks were going up with 
astonishing rapidity. Then they were 
putting up a telephone line and laying a 
railroad to connect the camp with the 
station. In six months a city of boards, 
with more inhabitants than the county 
seat itself, was decorating the plain 
wheré formerly a few shepherds had 
wandered behind their flocks. 

All at once our little city, taken by 
surprise, then filled with enthusiasm, be- 
gan to exaggerate “ Americanism.” 

In place ofthe dusty streets in which 
nondescript little dgy goods stores were 
barely getting along,,there appeared tea 
rooms, Teddy rooms, American bars, Lib- 


was exclusively American, at least it 
was thought to be exclusively American. 
For a few weeks they coined money in 


are now content with more honest, though 
still very handsome profits, and things 
are going along better in this happ’ 
of county seats. : 

In the afternoon the little city still 
has the sleepy look of former days. It 
is in the evening about 7 o’clack that it 
wakes up when the train arrives with 
the men who are on leave. 

In camp, work ends at.6 o’elock. The 
bugle, in the form of a 


shave, and board the train. 

In the city many pass the evening in 
the cafés, where they consume a great 
deal, saving not being an American 


is right at hand. A few great big 
strapping fellows, with an arm-band 
marked with the initials M. P.,. (military 
police,) patrol the city. Fastened to 
their belt they carry a sort of short club, 
which would make a formidable weapon 
but which remains a symbol of the pow- 
er which they very rarely use. 

But cafés and bars are not the sole 
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ment in their make-up and 


a purity of morals that would e 
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Frenchmen smile. They wish to love,. 


‘and generally with the idea of marry 
ing. Then they pay their court quietl 
and earnestly, with no brusqueness, and 
it is a charming sight to see these big 
boys, foreigners, in the French family 
of their fiancée. There is not much 
talking because they hardly understand 
each other, but they get on all the same. 
Jimmy' stammers a few words of 
French, Henriette speaks very brokenly a 
few of English. That is enough for 
them to express the inexpressible. 
’ Another of the attractions of the man 
on leave -is the visit to the. protégés, 
children of the devastated regions or war. 
orphans adopted by the American soi- 
diers. They call the children their mas- 
cots and are sure that they bring them 
good luck. ° 
Supported at the expense of the regi- 
ment by a fund which reaches a very re- 
spectable figure, the children are kept in 
the little city with their nurses and our 


brave’ fellows takd great joy in giving 


them clothing; candy, and toys. The 
other day it took a whole lot of talking 
to convince the privates of the —— 
aero squadron that a bicycle was~ not 
quite the thing for their ward who was 
only 4 years old. Didn’t they want to 
take her back to camp with them and her 
old nurse, too! . 
They found consolation for not having 
her all to themselves in making all sorts 
of plans for her bringing up, her educa- 
tion, and her marriage in America 
“when things are over.” 5 
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Korea Appeals to ‘Wilson. for F reedom 


ae Kingdom,” Now Under Japanese Control, Looks to the Versailles Peace 
Conference for Aid---How Koreans See Their: Country’s Situation 2 


By. E. 8. BISBEE. 

SIDENT WILSON in Paris has. 

received a cablegram of appeal for 

@ consideration of Korea’s claims 

to autonomy from a committee 
representing Korea, in which at least one 
name was familiar to the former Presi- 
dent of Princeton University. This name 
Was of Syngman Rhee, Ph. D., who 
recei that degree from “Old Nassau” 
while Mr. Wilson was its President. Dr. 
Rhee is now editor of the’ Korean Na- 
tional Herald’ at Honolulu. The other 
signers were Chan Ho Min, A. M., B. D., 
of Los Angeles, Cal., and Henry Chung, 
of the Korean National Association. 

The appeal related that the desire of the 

ple was freedom from domination by 
Japan and the preservationof nationalism, 
im order to keep alive the soul of Korea. 

Korea, the Hermit of the Orient, is to- 
day crying for recognition by the Peace 
Conference and for the right to that self- 
determination by small and subject na- 
tionalities which was made one of the 
most conspicuous of the Fourteen Points 
of President Wilson. . 

For fourteen years dominated by 
Japan under the easy phrase of “benevol- 
ent assimilation,” unhappy Korea has 
humbly submitted te a yoke which her 
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The Korean sees, in Japanese domina- 
tion of his people and their lands, a 
growing menace toward:a similar sov- 
ereignty over a large portion of China. 


_ With a. population ‘of sixty millions, 


which is growing at the rate of eight 
hundred thousand a year, Japan’s na- 
tural borders are too confined for her 
development and the necessities of_ this 
rapidly augmenting multitude of human 
beings. : 

The Japanese, a race of high natural 
mentality, rapidly assimilated Occidental 
ideas, an@ Japan’s leading men saw at 
once that the “Island Kingdom” had a 
future “in the sun.” Thus she rapidly 
advanced toward the plane along which 
Occidental peoples were progressing, 
changing her manners and many of her 
century-old customs with the bewilder- 
ing rapidity of the chameleon’s change 
of hue. 

“With the Rugso-Japanese war came a 
new era for Japan. Her population had 
grown tremendously and was advancing 
im greater volume évery year. It was 
essential that she enlarge her sphere of 


’ activitiy or there would soon come a 


time when the human congestion would 
be such that the-problem of life would 
be insoluble. It became, with the Em- 
pire of the Mikado, not so much a question 
of territorial expansion for the mere 
sake of colonization as_a case of dire 
necessity for the inhabitants of the 
islands, whe were actually crowding 
themselves out of house and home and 
becoming a menace to their own lives. 


Kung Pok Palace, Seoul. 


There was not room enough for the mil- 
lions who lived there, and their Govern- 
ment was morally called upon to pro- 
vide for them. This necessity was, in 
reality, the fundaméntal cause of. the 
war with Russia, for Japan could not 
stand idly by and see the powerful neigh- 
bor on her west reach. forth and take 


29, 1910, the. Emperor receiving from the 
Japanese Government an ainuity of 
$250,000for himself and family,and being 
permitted to live in the ancient palace at 
Seoul, an émperor no longer, but merely 


a ward of the conquering power and a: 


virtual prisoner, for he since has been 
guarded -by soldiers and neither entrance 


Main Street; Showing the North Palace, in. Seoul, Capital of Korea. 


unto herself lands that meant the very 
life of Japan’s.teeming millions. 

The result of that-war was to give to 
Japan the immensely valuable Korean 
Peninsula, for Korea, in. order to save 
“herself from Russian aggression, had 
formed an alliance with Japan for mu- 
tual protection. In return for this alli- 
ance Japan guaranteed to Korea her in- 
dependence and territorial rights, but, 
following the winning of the war by 


Japan, the Korean Peninsula was form- . 


ally annexed to the empire of the Mika- 
do, after a protectorate had first been 
established, the Emperor Li was de- 
throned and became a ward of Japan and 
the real menace te China was born. 

The Korean dynasty of Li ended Aug. 


nor exit is permitted save by permission 
from the Japanese Governor General. 
- Throughout Korea the Japanese have 


built magnificent roads and modern rail-"— 


reads. They have erected, at an expense 
of millions of. yen, mansions for their 
higher dignitaries and splendid houses 
for their Government employes, all of 
these improvements having been made at 
the expense of the-Korean taxpayer. All 
of which isnot particularly es 
to the Korean. 

From Korea direct reads run into the 
rich lands of Manchuria and from Man- 
churia into China run many others. -In 
the natural course of events, argues the 


of 
in- 
cron ai cond & potion ode 


Man- 
churia and. thence southward into China. - 
This ‘is the end toward which he points 
the warning finger—that Japan is forced ~ 
: by nature to defend herself from anni- 


i co-operation 
sod fodurchtp Roses ar tua abe of Ge 
alliance with Japan, looked to her power- 
fal and warlike neighbor, but in this the 


~ancient “ Hermit Kingdom ” regards her- 


self as having been sadly disappointed, 
for, according to the leaders of thought 
there, Japan has been guilty of a.greater 


Many articles have heen circulated by 
Korean patriots in proof of this and 
treaties themselves poitit to the obliga- 
tions resting upon other Governments. 
In the treaty between the United. States 
and Korea, executed in -1882, Article I. 
reads: 

If other po deal unjust with either 
_ Government the other will exert their 





to Washington to call upon Président 
Roosevelt, requesting him to “see to 
it that Korea may preserve . her 
autonomous government and that other ~ 
powers may not oppress or maltreat our 
people. The clause in the treaty between 
the United States and Korea gives us a 
claim upon the. United States for assist- 
ance, and this is the time when we need ~ 
it most.” : 

These delegates were received cour- 
teously, but made no lasting impression 
upon the fixed policy of the United States 
Sete ee eee ee ee 
appeal. 

Koreans ‘feel that Japan_ should as- 
sume, as a national heritage and be- 
cause of her great strides in world af- 


- fairs, not the réle of a conqueror who 


menaces his weaker and more pacific 
neighbors, but that of Asiatic leadership 
—noet Asia for Japan but Asia for Asi- 


- gtics. In this scheme Korea desires .2 


national, although, naturally, a minor 
part. She would devote her talents to 
ee ee 


- to commerce. 


In Koree are a half million Christians 


” Japan having dscreed.thaf the tongue of , 


the Mikado mus. ug the only official one 
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“The Hermit Kingdom,” and, most cared, and the manner in which the solu- 
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immigrants who have been sent \ 


Korean over through the operations of this 


are eighty thousand scheme. 


of land in Korea, support- 


siutea ons bs tae tesnee ae of the 
a population of fifteen millions, anese have a complete monopoly, for the 


In commerce and industry the Jap- 
treatment received from his Government 
native of Nippon. 


her the title anese Government was besought and se- by the 
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the Japanese because of the preferential 
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agriculturists, and these natives Korean merchant cannot compete with 
ar declined to part with their heritage. 
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Here was where the aid of the Jap- 
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As recently as 1912, Governor General 


Terauchi, who later became Premier of 


‘Japan, instituted 
church annals of Korea as 


cP | Pak 


eution of the Church.” Pactienaean 


men, leaders in Ko 
education, were 
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the Russians, and the Poles were sub- 


2 officers, 


J 


Casualties among our men, according 
sickness, 2 officers, 68 enlisted 
men; total deaths, 6 officers, 121 enlisted 
men; wounded in action, 7 officers, 144 
sick, evacuated. 
118 enlisted men. 


late. as Jan. 9, indicating that even the 
to late reports, are: Killed in action, 2 
officers, 43 enlisted men; died of wounds, 


deadly cold of midwinter is“not to bring 
about a cessation of the fighting. Three 


Bolshevist armies of from 5,000 to 6,000 
each, with a reserve of several thousand, 


face the fronts of our forces. | 
1 officer, 9 enlisted men; accidents, 4 en- 


listed men; drowned, 1 officer, 2 enlisted 


jected to a heavy machine gun fire as 


enlisted men; 


Typical Shelter of American Soldiers in the Battle Zone Near Archangel. 
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By CHARLES WARREN, 
Ex-Assistant U. S. Attorney General. 
N most of the: discussions ag to the 
necessity of a League of Peace or 


fare and on relations of nations as they 
have existed in the past or as they now 
exist. One may, howéver,, grant the 
proposition that a League of Nations 
may not be necessary to deal with a world 
constituted as it was in 1914 and warring 
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tile purposes? 


These new weapons 
must inevitably produce a fundamental 


ternational problems now to be settled, 
and upon the fyture relations of the 


In view of the fact that the most 
serious form of military and naval at- 
tack in the future is likely to come from 


that the nations shall agree to 
forbid attack by submarine on merchant 
ships; is such a rule to apply to attack 
by airplane? How can an airplane iden- 
tify a merchant ship? How can it exer- 
cise the right of search? How can it 
provide for safety of passengers and 
crew? How is a sea blockade to be en- 
forced against airplanes? What effect 
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Winged Warfare and th 


‘World F ederation Necessary to Enforce Regulations for Air F leets, Neutral and Belligerent, in 
: _ Time of War---“ Freedom of the Seas” Involved : 


is the ease and speed with which air 
attacks can be launched to have on the 
rules as to initiation and declaration of 
war? What actual protection can neu- 
tral territory have against aerial pas- 
How ig the law as to the bombardment 
of cities to be framed with reference to 
air attacks? Is a city containing muni- 
tion works, barracks, camps, &c., or sur- 
rounded by forts, to be immune from 
such attacks? If not, what are to be the 
restrictions on the scope of such attacks ? 
If such a city is to be immune, what is 
to be its t to refuse to surrender on 
demand of the attacking air force? Are 
the !aws as to sea transportation of con- 


rting 
air over the Jand? What are the 
of enemy airp'anes flying over the sea 
coast territorial waters of neutrals? 
These are only a few of the questions to 
be considered. : 
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Formation Flight as Seen from One of the Airplanes in the Squadron—A New Photograph Which Is Regarded as the Best One _ 


in the Picture Records of the Department of Military. Aeronautics at Washington. 


To what extent is the value of the 
maintenance of a great fleet by a naval 
power likely to be modified by the in- 
creased danger of attack upon it from 
the air? How far should this increased 
danger modify the right of a naval power 
to insist on the necessity of framing 
doctrines of international -!aw in the in- 


air force by a weaker Jand power neu- . 


tralize the advantage heretofore héld by 
a stronger land power possessing farge 
armies? 

If possession of adequate air forees by 
all the nations shall tend to lessen the 


armament? 


ager of war itself. But if the opposite 
theory is to prevail and aerial warfare 


* is to be strictly regulated so as to re- 


duce its capacity for causing destruction 
to life and property, then a most for- 
midable question is presented, How are 
these restrictive regulations to be en- 
forced? * . 

Unfortunately, it has been clearly. 
proved, during the past four years, that 
it is impossible, under present interna- 
tional conditions, to cause belligerents to 
adhere to the rules of international law 
as applied to sea craft of the old types, 
and to land forces, and even fess possible 
a a 8 ee Daring this 
war, belligerents on both' sides (with the 
exception of the United States) have vio- 
lated international law, in instances 
when they have believed that compliance 
with such law would endanger their own 


. safety. Yet, how much more difficult 


will it be to compel adherence to any new 
code of international law which shall be 
For, owing 


e League of Nations 
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by upon an adversary, out of all propor- 
tion te the chance of loss on its own side, 
will lead a nation which ignores national 
honor to employ such a weapon to its 
fullest extent, regardless of restriction. 
It-is folly to argue that any mere rule of 
international law or any treaty having. 3 
mere moral binding force will prevent 
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Teaching the People How to Keep. Well . 


Public Health Nurses, First Suggested by Florence Nightingale, Now Held Essential to 
Any Program for Conservation of the Nation's ‘Well-Being 


ISS ELLA PHILLIPS~ CRAN- 
M DALL, who during the war wu< 
engaged in directing the work oF 
the nursing committees of the 


Council of National Defense, has just re- 
turned to New York to take up her duties 


with the National Organization for Pub- - 


lie Health Nursing,.of which she is Ex- 
ecutive Secretary. According to Mis= 
Crandall, one of the most vital problem< 
to be met now by the nation is the proper 
care and conservation of health. She 


says further that public health nursing 


is an essential part of any complete 
health program. _ 

“Before going imto the details of the 
question, let me explain what I mean by 
public health nursing,” she said; “or, 
rather, let me define the phrase ‘the 
public health amurse.” We are all familiar 
with the visiting nurse, whe comes in re- 
sponse to an immediate need for nursing 
care; the infant welfare nurse, whose 
work is confined to the care of the very 
young; the social service nurse, who is 
especially interested in the social well- 
being of an individual or group, and the 
school nurse, whe is employed te work 
among the school children of a commu- 
nity. The public health nurse is all of 
these, or any one of them. She is a com- 
posite of them, if you will, bearing the 
qualities of all. She may limit her work 
to any one of these activities or combine 
them all as a general community nurse. 

“The duty of the public health nurse 
is not primarily to bring the patient te a 
state of health after he has become sick, 
but to teach him how to keep well and 
prevent illness. Her ultimate aim is the 


health of the community rather than that - 


of the individual. The theory upon which 
public health nursing is based is that 
care of the individual is doubly impor- 
tant because his illness affects the health 
standard of the family, that the health 
of the family is important because of its 
relation to the community group, and the 
health of the community is ifnportant be- 
cause of the bearing it has on the pros- 
perity and happiness of the State and 
the nation. - 

“The modern public health aspect of 
this work found its inception in the mind 
of Florence Nightingale, although she is 
usually thought of as the founder of 
nursing education which is intimately re- 
lated to care of the sick in hospitals. 
But what she was pleased to call ‘ health 
missioners’ in her day were virtually 
the same as the public health nurses of 
today: The-development of this phase of. 
public health work has been sporadic for 
the last twenty years. But during the 
last six or seven it has begun to make 
itself an important factor in thé country. 
At the time the war started we had six 


as it often did, ‘carrying on’ right at 
home rather than overseas; and that the 
maintenance of the home defense was as 
important a factor in the success of the 








war as the maintenance of the armies in 
the trenches. é 

“The call for war service at home 
came to the depleted ranks of public 
health nurses soon after the army ean- 
tonments were established. It was the. 
first time in the history of the country 
that the Federal Government had taken 
cognizance of this branch of public 
health nursing. This work was organ- 
ized and> supervised by Mary E. Lent, 
Associate Secretary of this organiza- 
tion, who was loaned to the Government 
upon nothination of the, Red Cross. Her 
staff of nurses were sent out to the dis- 
tricts surrounding the military camps 
. known as extra-cantonment zones, and 
there carried on a campaign of health. 
protection invaluable in the judgment of 
the Surgeon. General of the United 
States Public Health Service and the 


The first draft had shown that of the so- 
called. flower of our manhood, 30 per 
cent. were suffering from serious physi- 
cal defects and disease, including a sur-- 
prising amount of incipient tuberculosis. 


he daily reckoned with. In the camps the 
men were housed together in barracks. 
In the cities industrial workers were lo- 
cated in hastily constructed shops, fac- 














tories, and shacks. They were concen- 
trated in the effort to give a high degree 
of service and to maintain a steady out- 
put.. That, especially in shops and fac- 
tories, meant overcrowding to a degree 
which under normal conditions would not 
have been tolerated. 

“ Public health work began to be con- 
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“ Now with the closing of the war, and 
the passing of the epidemic, the need of 
proper health conservation must not be 
lost sight of, nor the public health 
nurse's part in it. The « now ix 
—where are these nurses, so much in de- 
mand in all parts of the country, to came 


from? We had only six thousand at the 


women to regard public health nursing 
as just as truly.a national service and to 
enlist under its banner, the immediate 
problem could be on the read to solution. 

“The vast majority of these women 
are, however, nét trained to take up thix 


“work immediately. What the National 


Organization for Public Health Nursing 
proposes to do is to raise a sufficient 
sum of money to be used as a scholarship 
fund for the nurses who desire to go into 
this service. It ia understood that many 
of them, coming back from military duty, 
(in which their salaries were much less 
than their usua?income,) will not be able 
financially .to avail themselves. of this 
term of training. Post-graduate courses 


-are four and eight months in length, the 


four months’ course equipping a nurse 
for a staff position under supervision, 
and the eight months’ course equipping 


the latter type; women who, knowing 
the health problems of a community, can 


“That the subject is sufficiently im~ 
portant to be of national interest is 
proved by the introduction of the first 
reconstruction bill before Congress by 


- the United States Public Health Service 
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guests. 


“ sighted 
awkward or self-conscious in meeting . 


they or were they not shy?—toward their 
and mingling with people who can 

even young girls at a dance—because 
we never admit the idea of such a thing. 
We never under any circumstances say to 
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and in conquering his earliest obstacle period—and I must explain,” Major Ar- it in getting ready for the man’s future — 


he will have gained his first victory over 


helplessness. 
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Uncle Sam’s Success with Vegetable Eugenics — 


Wut-Proof Tomato Born of Marriage of Plebeian and Aristocratic Plants---Siberian Wheat 


CH. year the supply of ‘tomatoes, 
* and consequently the price, has 
been affected by the tomato wilt, 


&@ mysterious disease which has _ 


swept over whole regions specially de- 
voted to the cultivation of tomatoes. 
In Georgia last year the losses reported 
from this cause were 50 per cent. of the 
crop. Virginia’s crop was cut by 10,000 
tons, Maryland’s by 25,000, and se 
through other States. 

But there was a ten-acre field of to- 
matoes which defied attack by the wilt. 
Diveased plants were brought in contact 
with the growing field, and the tomatoes 
showed themselves wilt-proof to the end. 
This year seeds from the wilt-resigting 
plants will be sent to al} the tomzto- 
growing sections, and the ultimate re- 
sult, it is expected, will be a saving of 
millions of dollars 
and a decided in- 
crease in the yield 
of tomatoes an 
acre. ; 

This was one of 
many experiment; 
conducted on a 400- 
acre Government- 
owned farm in 
Alexandria Coun- 
ty, Va. across the 
Potomac from 
Washington. It is 
one of the largest 
highly specialized 
farms in the world, 
and is operated. by 
the Bureau of 


lington Experiment 

Farm their open- 

air laboratery. Forty branches of the 
bureau were carrying on tests last year 
on their special tracts. 

For instance, 200 varieties of lettuce 
were being watched there to see which 
was the all-around best. Seventy varieties 
of sweet potatoes were in a similar com- 
petition. Known sweet, potato plants 
are not steady performers. Hills fre- 
quently occur with practically no yield— 
a few stringy roots. ‘To find a plant 
which would do business in every hill 
would add fifty bushels to the average 
yield. That kind of a plant—a more 
energetic sweet potato than is now known 
is now. being sought at the Arlington 
Experiment Farm. 

Many strangers arrive at the farm 
every year’.from Europe, Asia, and 
South America. They are new seeds and 
new plants. Marriages take place to 
add to the number of bushels per acre, 
and these would be called as romantic, 





Birdseye View of Government's Experimental Farm at Arlington, 
tion of the Greenhouses, the Water Station, the Vegetable Garden, ‘ 
and the Apple Orchard in the Distance. 


~ 


ting. 


if hunianms are concerned, as was the 
love affair of Romeo and Juliet. In one 
case the Romeo is a Siberian wheat of 
superb Northern vigor, built up through 
centuries of resistance to extreme cold. 
Juliet is of our own West, of a strain 
famous for its golden abundance, but for 
all her beauty--susceptible to cold with. 
kinsfolk wh- -- 
have perished by the thousaid. What 
is wanted therefore—to imcrease our 
yield of wheat per acre—is a progeny 
which shall combine Romeo’s hardihood 
and Juliet’s abundance. : 

So the marriage takes place, with .a 
chief scientist as the best man and other 
scientists as the ushers.-- The time set 
for the ceremony is as ideal as any 
human bride and bridegroom could ask 
for, in the bloom season: Juliet’s bridal 


hlesk Western prairies - 


Wedded to Western Grain to Help the Farmer 


Vreduced Under Similar Cloth Shades in Certain Portions of the United States, 


toilet has one peculiarity. The ends of 
the stamens are cut off, and. the pollen 
from the Romeo bloom is sprinkled in 
its place. 


The cost of such a marriage is some - 


times considerable. In the development 
of certain varieties of grain the expense 
of the mating, including the succeeding 
tests, has amounted te $10,000. On ac- 
count of the heavy outlay the first off- 
spring of Romeo and Juliet are placed in 
a cage for protection from the birds—a 
wire netting eight feet from the ground, 
so as to give the cultivator room to 
move about, is placed over the progeny 
of the Siberian and the American, and 
the sides are also inclosed by the net- 


The Arlington Experiment Farm has 
1,500 different grain seeds. _In the fruit 
sectidn there are 700 varieties of apples, 
100 of grapes, and 100 of peaclies. In 


Including = Por- 
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Sometimes success is complete in such 
experiments, as when a few years ago 


that ruins not only the fruit crop but, 
if unchecked, saps-the life of the tree 
itself. But in this case no cure was 
found for the tomato wilt. Therefore 


marriage. A bride in a different world 


| 
| 


Records are kept of each test, and the 
w 


are’ crops. 





Testing the Yield and Quality of Vegetables Grown in’ Shade and These Grown in the Open. Superior Qualities of Tobacco Are farm and. 


A row of laboratories is part of the 
equipment of the farm. One of these 
in now conducting important experiments 
in the prevention of waste farm crops. 


Plant Industry, who has been one of the 
the Arlington Farms, “ but rain 
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The Child Who - 
Won the Hearts of All 


A true-life:story showing how a woman : 


successfully dealt 


with the _responsi- . 


bilities of motherhood and brought 


up a child whom 


: a BEAUTIFUL and wonderful ex- 
= 

“a up of little Judith. The pinky, 

chubby tot with her gurgies and soft 


coos of delight tugged at the heart-~ 


strings of everyone who saw her. 


~ As babyhood grew into girlhood, the 
blossoming forth was a joy to. behold: 
All the lovable traits and good qualities 
which parents hope their children. will 
have seemed to. be combined ‘in little 
Judith. 


The j joy of it all was that the mother’s: - 


friends were as completely captivated by 
the charms of Judith as was the mother 
herself. For whenever these friends met 
their first remark would always be, 


“Have you seen Judith lately?—Isn’t 


she the most adorable child !”—and “Oh, 
how I envy Mrs. Garrison!—A_ wonder- 
ful mother and a wonderful child!’ 


One bright sunshiny day, while taking | 


my morning walk in the park, I found 
Judith and her mother playing hide-and- 
seek. Judith’s mother and I were old 


friends. We sat down on. the grass to-~ 


gether for a ee cievaace Judith played 
around. 2 


Of course, we talked about the child, for 1 
loved her almost as much as her mother did. 
As I watched this remarkable child- playing 
around, I thought of the tremendous responsi- 
bility of the mother. I asked her how she had 
met it. And this is what she told me: 


“When Judith was born, my first feeling 
was one of utter helplessness. . I knew nothing 
about caring fora child. I was afraid—afraid 














that I-might do the'wrong thing. I wondered 
if other mothers had felt that same haunting 
fear for their child’s welfare. And even 
though Judith thrived under my care, I never 
could quite shake off the feeling that I might 
do the wrong thing. 


“Never shall I forget the day when my help- 


lessness overwhelmed me completely. Judith ~ 


was about 214 years old—just old enough to 
begin to play, to notice things and to ask 
questions. 


perience it was to see the grewing- 


everyone admired. 


“| had corrected her for striking me in the. 


face witha ball. Then I went to get:the.ball 
and had my back to her for a moment. As I 
-, turned around with the ball, I saw something 
that nearly broke my heart! There was 
~ Judith, in an attitude of defiance, ae 
face at me! 


“For a momenit | couldn't move Hor speak. I 
sank down on the floor—helpless. Was tt 
possible that Judith didn’t love me and had 
lo&t confidence in me? 


“For days I struggied with the problem, - 


haynted by the fear that-my child didn’t love 
me. Then I realized that something had to 
be done, and done quickly. So I went te my 
friends and asked frankly for advice. If I had 


followed all that advice I shudder to think of - 


what might have happened to Judith! 





“By good fortune I learnea or ine Parents’ 
Association, formed for the purpose of giving 


the very information I was seeking. 1 wrate— 
and became a member. I was astounded! For 
they told me all the things te heen paring: 
over, and lots of surprising things Vd never 
even thought of. 


“These revelations gave me a most: wonder- 
ful feeling of confidence.. I learned how to 
control Judith—to break naughty little habits 
just taking root, and to nourish the sweet 
but there’s no need to go into details, for you 
can see what it has done. I give The Parents’ 
Association full credit.” 


The heart of every mother thrills with pride 
when she hears some whole-souled, notable 
man proudly stand up and say, as Lincoln said, 
“All that I am and all that I ever hope to be I 
owe to my mother.” Never was a greater 
truth uttered than this. -For-the course of 
one’s whole life is shaped in childhood. 
There is no greater responsibility in the 
world than that of being a parent. A.chéld is 


what its parents make it. Heredity, environ- ‘ 


ment and education all count, it’s true. But 
all these points are as nothing compared with 
Se ee 


ible years. 
mis ives ial dhaorio wete-caligvets te theta 


of parenthood. But something more than love 


is dué a child. And this is the right training 
—training that will not only give health and 


brightness, but will equip the child to become 


+ Se ee 


it now while the 


_ these booklets 


* 449 Fourth Ave. 





“His ewe ‘Seciadlihlie te wis cinisibiation 
“devoted to scientific child training. It was 
founded by Professor Ray C: Beery, A. B.,M. A. 
(Harvard and Columbia), after years of scien- 
tific reséarch and practical experience in child 
training. Professor. Beery is regarded ‘by 
~ those who. know his work as one of the great- _ 
est atithorities on child culture: “Probably no 
man has a better knowledge of uman nature 
or a more sympathetic onderstanding of 
children. 

The moment you become a member of: The 
Parents’ Association you are givenginforma- 


tion of the most vital nature. Avenues of — 


knowledge which will astound you are opened 
up to you. Things that have perplexed you; 


worried you, will become as clear as day to. 


A 


you. You will stand amazed at the tremendous — 


possibilities of child training. And, best of 
all, you can apply this vital information im- 
mediately. You will- marvel at the remarkable 
and instant results. ~ * 

But here’s the way to get the whole won- 
derful story. The Parents’ Association will 
be giad to send you its new booklet entitled 
“New. Methods in. Child Training.” Simply ask 
for the booklet. Use the coupon or: write a 
post-card or a letter—-whichever you prefer. 
Booklet will go to you immediately, entirely - 
. free of charge or obligation. 

Some. things you owe to yourself. Sil Sean 
greatest duty to yourself is as nothing com-~ 
pared with your duty to your children. So for 
the sake of your children, write for this free 
_ booklet now—hbefore you: lay this magazine 


~ aside. - You can rest assured that the most. 


wonderful day in your fife will be the 
day you receive this amazing booklet. 
So write for 


Association is. 
distributing 
free. : 
THE PARENTS’ 
ASSOCIATION. 
Dept. 181, -_ 





New York City. 





FREE BOOK COUPON 
PARENTS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Dept. 181, 449 Fourth Ave., New. York City. 
Please send me your book, “New Methods in Child Train- 
ing.” Free. -This doce not obligate me im any way. 
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War Paintings by an American Artist 


MERICAN paintings of the.war are 
just beginning to appear in the 
exhibitions. For four years news- 
papers and magazines have been 

filled with illustrations either from pho- 
“ tographs or drawn by -foreign artists 
showing fields of battle, engines of 
war, the newest airplane’ and subma- 
rines, the physiognomies of « officers, 
maps of Europe, and a thousand other 
items of interest concerning the most 
interesting war in history but it is only 
recently that the Americans who had a 
chance -to make their rapid studies in 
color of episodes actually witnessed at 
the front and not of events occurring 
many miles back of it have returned to 
work up these records in the light of 
memory and a New York studio. 
Samuel J. Woolf, who is holding an 
exhibition of war pictures at the Milch 
Gallery, was not attached to the army, 
but he had permission from the Govern- 
ment to work directly at the front. Mr. 
Gallatin in his preface to the catalogue 
of the exhibition gives the facts of the 
artist’s experience. Mr. Woolf went to 
the front, he says, “as a correspondent 


teresting series of paintings and draw- 
ings. 

This saturation with his subject is the 
first essential in an artist’s mental equip- 
ment.. He must know his subject so well 
that he can forget it when he begins to 
paint and think only of his paintings. 
But this means many.a battle fought and 
won over that insidious enemy to con- 
science known by ‘the false title of con- 
scientiousness. 

Fine Quality of Sketches. 
i r with 
perilous promptitude after Mr. Woolf's 
return from Europe, indicates that he 
has not yet quite won all these battles, 


Se NR, BRIN 


fairness of nature, and thus its cruelty 
is given added poignancy to sensitive 
minds. 

‘Tragic Subjects. 

The other pictures are more obviously 
illustrative. In one we see the marines 
at Chateau-Thierry, urging forward 
through falling walis and in the face of 
fire and shell. In another we see men 
going “over the top” and falling back- 
ward, wounded or dead. Another shows 
the fate of a sniper, caught in the 
branches of a tree and already marked 
by the hovering crows. There are hor- 
rors enough, but the public has perhaps 
more courage to face these horrors than 
it had before the armistice, and an Amer- 
ican public wants the truth. This Mr. 
Woolf has given them so far as he has 
had power to reveal it. He has not made 
@ pretty war nor has he made warfare 
seem glorious and desirable. ‘His pic- 
tures hardly would be chosen for re- 
cruiting posters, but they are, we may 
well believe, what 90 per cent. of the 
soldiers in active service will recognize 


- as the facts. of practical 


experience. 
Some of the facts wear the aspect of 
fiction, as in the picture showing a sol- 
dier fallen desperately wounded in the 
interior of a church directly under the 
crucifix. The implied connection be- 
tween the soldier’s sacrifice and that of 
Christ has a look of prearrangement, 
almost of theatrical arrangement, that 
will be resented .by the strict realist. 
But the thing occurred precisely as rep- 
resented, and in Mr. Woolf’s presence. 
while the soldier was busy taking down 
some of the paintings in the unroofed 
church to save them from destruction. 





ALLIED ARTISTS oF AMERICA. 

The ‘Allied Artists are holding their 
sixth annual exhibition in the galleries 
of the Fine Arts Building, telling over 
again with conspicuous fluency the famil- 
iar story of American woods and mead- 
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Art at Home and Abroad 


* of the scene is bathed in the ineffable 


an ‘idyl of festive ys 
Harry Hoffman’s “Sponge Market, 
Nassau” is handled in a decorative 


with the now familiar red‘pompom. Thé 
title is “One of Those French Sailors.” 
Mr. Towle also is responsible for a freely 
painted portrait of a gray and blonde old 
man, “ Sergeant Jim.” Or’ando Rouland 


son. Christina Morton’s “ Portrait of My 
Mother ” is one of the good things in tie 
exhibition, slightly austere, touched with 
the spirit of reticence, cool and fair in 


an interesting composition with the aid 
of the beautiful old chair that appears in 
many of his pictures. Bernhard Gut- 
man’s raddy baby ts painted with a forth- 
Tight vigor of workmanship that is es- 
pecially inspiriting in a type of subject 
usually sentimentalized. “My Brother- 
inf@Law,” by Ernest L. Ipsen, is a fine 
portrait to have in the family, snapping 
with life and character. ¥ 


Subject Pictures and Landscapes. 
Among the subject pictures Oscar 
Fehrer’s “Reflecting and Reflections,” 
with its mid-Victorian young woman and 


* its modernist curtain, is painted with Mr. 


Fehrer’s customary adroitness, but the 


and peacocks and oranges avd various 
exotic birds as lively as to color scheme 
and rhythmic as te line, is by Norwood 
MacGilvary. Its boldness is in its favor, 
and it is easy to think of it used as a 
mural decoration to be seen from a con- 
siderable distance and ‘producing a very 
happy effect. “The Guardian” by An- 
drew J. Schwartz, is a gray picture of 
obvious symbolism. A genuine satisfac- 
tion is gained from Mr. Potthast’s beach 
seene, a boy and a girl racing down the 
sands toward a blue and sparkling sea. 


tive in its tree an7 cloud forms; a lovely 
‘landscape by Guy Wiggins witt hare 
tree branches making a delicate i~tricate 
design against the blue and gray of thei- 
background, and scattered patches of 
‘russet leafage eniivening the foregrvun4 


. with a dusky warmth of color. : 


Ossip Linde has a large canvas oi al- 
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DAY, EVENING AND 
SUNDAY CLASSES 


NOW OPEN 


for Season Catalogue 
1916—1919 
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$500 a Week 


“How. do they do ce on his salary?’ 


you have often ask 


Whether You Have $500 a Year or 


=e eaay. 


It makes 


The Ferrin Money. Saving Account Book gives 


the answer. 


to keep up with expenses. 
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ping 


y Saving System is 


encompassed in a handsome Account Book bound 


an half blue silk cloth: back—Cadet 


iowa, the 


writing required. No knowledge of bookkee; 


blue. paper 
ped in 
pages, size 


ie—stam) 


It contains 112 


item .of both income and ou 


’ The Ferrin. Mone 


for four years—all you have to do is set down 
sides—turned edges—semi fiexib' 
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~ Domestic Insolven 


An Anonymous Story: of a Young Couple Who Rose 


UNE and 1 vere sient From. Insolvency to Independence effcleney. And Je Iooks 


about six months before the . 





however, by June’s subsequent remarks. 

“We haven’t anything laia by,” she said; 
“not only that, but we are terribly in debt. 
I’ve just a dollar in change and the agent was 
here this morning for the rent.” 

I cracked the old wheeze about our having 
our health, but it didn’t get across. It just 
laid there, and I swallowed a lump as big as a 
golf ball. ? 

Well, the long and the short of it was that 
we drew up a beautiful set of resolutions. We 
were to clothe ourselves in sackcloth and.eat 
ashes until “Received Payment” had pushed 
“Please Remit” off the stoop. We retired 
satisfied but unhappy. 

It wasn’t long before we discovered that 
even the finest burlap sacking leaves much to 
be desired and chafes the skin—so we gradu- 
ally resumed our accustomed raiment. As for 
ashes, they are neither nourishing nor 
palatable. 

But in spite of everything we kept right on 
loving each other a whole lot that second year, 
.. though I will state that romance almost with- 
ered in the atmosphere created by the scent 


male baby. 
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BY JUNE’S HUSBAND 


quarter for a magazine ‘she reads it from 
Harrison Fisher to Eastman Kodak. 
' Qne evening she handed me a copy of the 
magazine and pointed out an advertisement 
of Woolson’s Economy Book. : 
I read it all the way through, and the party 
it told about was sure me. I disremember the 
gentleman's name, but it seems that his family 
was once’as far gone as ours was. He and his 
wife gave the Economy Book a whirl—found 
that it was easy and simple to operate, and in 









boak cost two dollars, exactly the same amount 
I had spent for lunch that day. 
“Well,” I said to June, “this looks like sal- 


it 
President of the U. S. stuff, which is still a 
omg ee Sr 
Noh deat nage ar Sretos: rere 
ay gain -ag for a thousand dollars— 
e Economy. Book is still in operation. 
We call it the fourth member of our family. 
‘to pay 1 
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(50c per 


Without obligation please send me, all charges _ 


prepaid, your Woo 's Economy Expense Book. 
T-agree to send five days or return the 
book. 
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